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For the Correspondent. 
Tue Fase or THE BEEs. 
(From the Frenth of Bayle.) 


There was formerly a great and 
potent King, sovereign of one of the 
islands in the ocean. He was une- 

qualled in power by all other Kings, 
and his subjects were so submissive 
to his will, that it was the rule of all 
their actions. His goodness and 
wisdom were great as his power, 
and every other perfection he pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. This 
King found the island desert, but he 
planted it, filled it. with inhabitants 
and animals of every sort, and direct- 
ed it to be cultivated, so that it pro- 
duced all necessaries for the suste- 
nance, convenience, and pleasure of 
the inhabitants. 

The sovereign’s palace was the 
greatest and most magnificent that 
can be imagined, and was situated in 
the middle of the finest gardens that 
wereeverseen. This monarch who 
perfectly understood every thing, 
formed. plan of the finest production 
of which nature was capable, and 
having given orders that it should be 
executed, this was done on the spot ; 
for such was the extent of his power, 
that all things animate and inanimate 
conformed exactly to his will, and 
immediately submitted to his law. 
There were also parks, meadows, 
and woods, all admirably fine, and 
full of all sorts of animals, birds, and 


insects, that could be desired either 
for use or pleasure. 

In this island there was a multitude 
of Bees, and as the King’s care was 
extended to every thing, he so or- 
dered it that there were abundance of 
flowers to nourish them. But ina 
corer of one of his own gardens, 
there was a particular sort of flower 
which he forbade the Bees to touch ; 
not that those flowers were hurtful to 
the Bees, or that the monarch valued 
them more than any of the other 
flowers, but, as I was told, because 
he wished to try their obedience. It 
happened not long after, that some 
of the Bees forgetting, or not much 
regarding the order, sucked those 
flowers. The King immediately per- 
ceived it, and was so incensed that 
he resolved to drive all the Bees out 
of the island, and even swore, so 
great was his wrath, that he would 
not spare one single Bee. Butsome 
time after, when the heat of his in- 
dignation was abated, he regretted 
that he had passed so severe a sen- 
tence; and feeling some remains of 
pity for those poor Bees, the monarch, 
who was goodness and mercy itself, 
devised an expedient to restore them 
to,his favour. 

He had an ‘only son whom he 
loved infinitely more than all things 
in the world, and it was his re 
that this son should be the mediator 
to make peace between him and the 
Bees. But in order that this peace 
might be made in a manner consis- 
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tent withthe King’s dignity, and with- 
out wounding his honour and his jus- 
tice, which were involved ‘in main- 
taining the oath that he had sworn, it 
was necessary this well beloved son 
should bear the punishment due to 
the Bees, and that for this purpose 
he should become a Bee himself. 
When this metamorphosis took 
place, the son proceeded in the form 
of a Bee to one of the worst hives in 
the whole island, where he labored 
to induce the other Bees to be more 
circumspect and more observant of 
the King’s orders ; but they laughed 
him to scorn, abused him, and at last 
stung him to death. But what was 
worse than all, he was compelled to 
bear the whole weight of his father’s 
wrath and indignation, who was re- 
solved to revenge the fault of the 
Bees upon him. As soon as this son 
was dead, he returned to his father, 
and commenced interceding for the 
poor Bees, whose debt he had paid, 
and for whose crime he had suffered ; 
which intercession he still continues 
with so much success, that the King 
. has shown compassion to several of 
the Bees and agreed to forgive their 
faults, provided that they adhere 
strictly to higs.son as many entire 
bee-hives have already done. 

It does not appear that these fa- 
voured Bees make more honey, or are 
more at ease than the others. The 
reason is (as they are taught by cer- 
tain Hornets who have introduced 
themselves in great numbers into all 
those hives) that they will be more 
sensible of the benefit that results to 
- them from it after they are dead. 

These Hornets tell the Bees who 
are inelined to listen to them, the 
whole of this story, besides a multi- 
tude of other circwmstances ; and in 
‘the several hives both the story and 
eircumstances are so varied that 
some receive it one way, and others 
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another, and some believe notli- 
ing at all of the matter. These 

latter are threatened by-the Hornets 

with very severe punishment after 

death ; whereas the Bees which fol- 

low their advice will be sure to re- 

ceive great rewards. When they are 

told, that it is plain that all Bees on 

dying, fall to the ground and rot away 

either in dust or dirt, they gravely 

answer, that itis only their bodies 

that perish, but that their buzzing 

part which is different from their bo- 

dies, is to enjoy the rewards or suffer 
the punishments with which they 
have threatened them. For they 
make them believe that when a Bee 
dies that has followed the advice of 
the Hornets, and given ‘them: the 
greatest part of his honey, his buzz 
goes directly to the king’s palace and 
contributes to fill his great hall of 
audience with music, with which they 
say that monarch is very much de- 
lighted. But the buzzing part of a 
Bee that rejects the advice of the 
Hornets, goes ‘after its death toa 
great cave under ground, where it is 
benummed with cold, and makes a 
very disagreeable noise in conse- 
quence of the infinite torture it there 
suffers. 

There is a prodigious number of 
similar chimeras, with which these 
Hornets are continually filling the 
heads of the poor Bees; for as they 
are excused from working and liven 
the labor of the Bees, they have no- 
thing else to do but to invent some- 
thing to terrify the Bees and keep 
them ina state of dependance; in 
which they ‘have succeeded so : well, 
that weseeabundanceof these peorin- 
sects so full of apprehension of what 
may happen to their buzzing part after 
death, that they cannot with pleasure 
eat the honey they: have made,-nor 
do any thing-as they. should.for their 
support. - And when any Bees. in 
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contempt ef these dogmas, apply to 
their work and turn a deaf ear to the 
Hornets, they incense the other Bees 
against them, and generally kill them, 
or at least turn them out of their 
hives as dangerous and seditious 
creatures. 

It often happens that when the 
Hornets are at variance with one 
another, all the Bees of a hive take 
part with one side or other, and 
being animated by the Hornets they 
fall upon one another with so much 
fury, that we generally find half of 
the Bees of a hive killed because they 
could not understand the Hornets as 
the others did. Sometimes too, those 
Hornets engage whole Bee-hives to 
make war against other Bee-hives ; 


so that frequently we see several 


thousands killed on both sides only - 


for supporting the cause of the Hor- 
nets of their own sect against those 
of others. The Bees also, in gener- 
al, expose themselves very cheerfully 
to this slaughter, on the assurance 
given them by all the Hornets that 
they thereby do great service to the 
king, who will take it well at their 
hands, and admit their buzzing part 
into his great hall in preference to 
those of many others: for they pre- 
tend to know the orders and will of 
the king much better than the other 
Bees, because certain Hornets, say 
they, who lived several ages before 
them, heardthem from the king’s own 
lips, and transmitted them down to 
them, partly impressed upon wax, 
and partly by the reports of their pre- 
decessors. 

It is on this foundation that the 
Hornets usurp so much authority 
over the Bees throughout the whole 
island (for there are Hornets which 
have insinuated themselves into al- 
most all the hives) and extended their 
tyranny'so far as to render those poor 
insécts perfectly misé¢table: they 
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forbid them on certain days to suck 
the flowers, which they are permitted 
to do on others, and likewise prohib- 
it their making wax and honey on 
certain other days, because they say. 
it is the king’s will and pleasure. — 





For the Correspondent. 
Arocrypuat New TEstTamenr. 
(Continued.) 

Besides the apocryphal acts, men- 
tioned in the decree of Gelasius, 
St. Epiphany (Haeres 30. n. 16.) 
says, that the Ebionites had one 
in which it is pretended. that Pau! 
was born of Gentile parents; and 
having come to reside at Jerusa- 
lem, he became a proselyte, and 
was circumcised in the hope of mar- 
rying the daughter of the high 
priest ; but not having obtained the 
virgin, he was so irritated that he 
wrote against circumcision, agamst 
the Sabbath, and against the whole 
law. ‘This assertion appears to be 
founded on what Paul says of himself, 
in the (Acts, c. 22. v. 3) written by 
Luke, “ that he was anative of Tar- 
sus m Cilicia.” 

Paul having written to ‘Timothy 
(If. ‘Timoth. c. 1. v. 15.) informing 
that Hermogenes (Ibid. c. 4. v. 10.) 
and Demas had forsaken him, (Tbid. 
c. 3. v. 11.) and slightly noticing, at 
the same time, the great persecu- 
tions and sufferings which he had ex- 
perienced at Iconium, and at Anti- 
och, (Act* +. 14. v. 1.) one of his 
disciples, in order to complete the- 
history of those transactions, com, 
posed the “ Acts of Paul and Thecla.’ 
This work has been so celebrated in 
former'times, that it is presumed _it 
will not be unacceptable to find here 
an abstract of it, with the: names of 
the fathers, who have been cited in 
support of its authenticity. 

[ The author gives an abridgement 
of the Acts of Paul and Thecla ; and 
the writers he mentions, as having 
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referred to this work, are Grabjus,* 
St. Hilary, Maximus of Turin, Pho- 
tius, and St. Augustin. 

After the preface, a list is given of 
fifty Apocryphal Gospels, which, the 
Abbe says, had been published by 
the learned Fabricius. This includes 
(so far as had come under the au- 
thor’s notjce,) those which are ex- 
tant, as well as those which are lost ; 
and contains some which, are not in 
the catalogue subjoined to Hone’s 
London edition. These we shall 
notice, as well as some of the others, 
on account of the remarks made res- 
pecting them. | 

The following are published, or 
included in the list of the London 
edition. 

Tue GosreL AccoRDING TO. THE 
Eeyptians. 

St. Jerome makes mention of this 
Gospel, and St. Epiphanius (Haeres. 
62, n. 2.) says, that the Sabellians 
were involved in error by it, in sup- 
posing that the Saviour therein de- 
clared to his disciples, that ihe Fa- 
ther, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are..one. St. Clement of Rome, 

“(Epist. I.n. 12.) and St. Clement of 
Alexandria, cite the following pas- 
sage from it. ‘The Lord being 
asked by one (Clem. Alex. L, 3. 
Strom. p. 465.) Salome when his 
reign. would commence, he said, 
{Ibid.) when you shall trample be- 
neath your feet the garments of 
shame; and when two shall be one ; 
and when that which is without shall 
be.as that which is within; and when 
the, male and the female shall be 
neither male nor female (Idem. L. 3. 


—— 7h i 

* Grabius is eited in-gonfirmation of the 
correctness of the dentin given in these 
Aéts of the person of Paul ; who observes (T. 
1, Bpecileg. p. 95.) that he is alluded to in 
the felonies manner, in the Philopatris of 
Lucien. ; “ This bald-head with hooked nose, 


who was translated thrdugh the air to the 
third heaven,’ ieraDiecee 
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Strom. p. 445.)” Then Salome des 
manded: How long will men conti- 
nue to die? The Lord said,—* as 
long as you women bring forth chil- 
dren.” Then she said, “I have 
done well in not having borne chil- 
dren.” The Lord replied, ‘‘ nourish 

ourself with all herbs that are not 

itter (Idem. p. 452.”) In fine, it 
is reported that the Saviour said: 
“‘T am come to destroy the works of 
women; that is to say, of women of 
cupidity; for their works are of 
generation and death.” 


Gosret or THE INFANCY OF 
Curist. 

In addition to the Fragment and 
the entire Gospel, in the London 
edition given under this name, the 
learned Mr. Sinner speaks of another 
manuscript, No. 377. in the library 
of Bern; in which the arrival of the 
wise-men at Jerusalem is reported to 
have taken place two years after the 
birth of Jesus. Tothe journey of 
Mary and Joseph into Egypt, he 
adds, that on the third day of their 
departure, Mary, being in the desert, 
found herself overcome by the great 
heat of the sun; and seeing a palm- 
tree she said to Joseph, let us repose 
ourselves beneath its shade, and Jo- 
seph hastened to conduct her to the 
palm-tree. And when Mary was 
seated, she looked at the branches of 
the palm-tree, and beholding it to be 
loaded with fruit, she said to Joseph, 
I have a desire, were it possible, to 
eat of the fruit of this palm-tree. 
Then Joseph said to her, I am sur- 
prised that you say so, since you per- 
ceive the height of the branches of 
the tree. For my part, lam troubled 
to know where we shall find water to 
fill our jugs, (oxtres) which are al- 
ready empty. ‘Then the little infant, 
Jesus, reposing on the bosom of the 
virgin Mary his mother, said with a 
joyous air to the palm-tree, “ Tree. 
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isend thyself downwards, and refresh 
my mother with thy fruit.” Instant- 
ly at these words it inclined its top- 
most branches eyen to the feet of 
Mary. And having gathered all its 
fruit, they partook thereof. Then 
Jesus saidto the palm-tree, rise up, 
and be straight, and be like unto the 
trees that are in the paradise of my 
Lord and my Father. Open also 
from thy roots the veins which are 
hidden in the earth, and from thence 
water will flow to quench our thirst. 
Immediately the palm-tree arose, and 
springs of very clear and sweet water 
began to flow from its roots. 


Tue Evertastinc Gosret. 

The Gospels hereafter noted, are 
not included in the list of the Lon- 
don copy. 

As mention is made ofthe ever- 
lasting Gospel in the Apocalypse, 
(Epis. c. 14. v. 6.) the mendi- 
cant brothers, towards the middle of 
the 18th century, composed one 
bearing that title ; according to which 
the Gospel of Christ ought to be ab- 
rogated. This work was condemn- 
ed to be burnt by Pope Alexander 
the 4th ; but in secret, that the broth- 


erhood might not be scandalized. 
To be continued. 


History or SaMUEL. 


Translated for the Correspondent from the 
French of Volney, by an American. 

In order to understand the historic 
drama in which Samuel rose froma 
subordinate grade to be the first per- 
sonage, itis necessary to know the 
state of things and of minds at that 
period; and that can only be well 
understood by knowing the antece- 
dents of which that state was only the 
consequence. After the Hebrews 
had possessed themselves of that 

of Phoenicia lying b-tween 
Jordan and the sea, with the ex- 
ception of a border on the shore 
which resisted them, they underwent 
a change after their manner which is 
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worthy of remark. During their 
long stay in the desert, Moses had 
modelied them ona system at once 
military and priestly. The priestly 
there is no need to explain: the mili- 
tary is proved by the laws which Mo- 
ses made for the interior distribution 
of the camp, by the manceuvres on 
the march, of campment and decamp- 
ment; finally by the stratagems 
which we see used in passing Jor- 
dan, in overthrowing the walls of 
Jericho, and which indicate military 
studies that it was not judged proper 
to mention. ‘The Hebtews once es~ 
tablished in the country which they 
had just conquered had no longer 
need of a military organization. 

In the plains of the desert, they 
were an armed body continually in 
motion, because, living as shepherds, 
it was necessary every day to change 
the pasturage. In the mountains of 
Pheenicia and Judea, they were sud- 
denly fixed as agricultaralists, each 
upon his portion of land, which was 
allotted him from the booty, and of 
which he became the proprietor.— 
Here they were a nation of laborious 
peasants. In the desert it was easy 
to move, and conduct a wandering 
troop. {nan arable and cultivated 
country, each tribe and family at- 
tached to the soil from which they 
derived their subsistence, was no 
longer disposable and manageable. 
Each had his occupation, which he 
eould not easily quit. The nationa! 
mass was divided into twelve distinct 
tribes; each tribe became a small 
people, aspiring to equality, even to 
independence. In each tribe, every 
powerful family by the number of its 
members, had that selfish spirit which 
tends to insulate itself; the govern- 
ment could be no other than: fede- 
rative. This had not been foreseen 
by the legislator: no semblance of 
subordination had been established 
to move when necessary the parts of 
the political bodv. ‘This was per- 
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ceived soon after the death of Gene- 
ral Joshua, and of that generation of 
old men who had composed his staff. 

The Ammonites and the Moabites, 
vexed and reduced to tribute those 
who were at the west of Jordan.— 
The Philistines did the same to those 
who were contiguous to them. These 
servitudes were seldom general, and 
this is the reason why the history of 
the Judges have no unity of chrono- 
logy. In this state of things, the 
Hebrew nation would have been dis- 
solved if it had not had its bond of 
union in the sacerdotal system, in 
that strange and indelible circumci- 
sion which Moses gave it. The du- 
ties of worship constantly called all 
the members to the central point of 
the arch, of which the. high priest 
was the guardian, and. of which all 
the males of the tribe. of Levi were 
the soldiery. But this high priest 
and soldiery had no other arms but 
prayers, and a certain supernatural 
powerto work miracles whoselefficacy 
was not always apparent wher need- 


. Onreading the history of the Judg- 
‘es, we do not see that any high priest 
delivered the nation from servitude 
either human or divine. These ser- 
-vitudes were dissolved by courage- 
ous individuals, who, indignant at the 
vexations of the circumcised, roused 
the nation to arms. As a reward for 
their daring and military success, 
they were regarded as sent from God; 
assumed, or were invested by public 
opinion, under the name of Suffetes,* 
(Judges) with supreme power, which 
was temporary only from the want of 
heirs to their talents. The authority 
of the high priest was suspended and 
‘limited to the duties of performing 
the sacrifices andinterpretingjoracles. 
* This was also the name of the two Con- 
suls at Carthage, the people of which, born 
Phenician, spoke a language quite analagous 
to the Hebrew. 
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This state of things resembled that 
of Japan and many other.countries, 
where the power is divided into two 
branches having for chiefs one of the 
Coubo or secular chief, and the other 
the dairi or ecclesiastical. 

While the Judges lived, the He- 
brews enjoyed peace and indepen- 
dence. As soon as they died, anar- 
chy was not long in returning, and 
leading them back to slavery. Ex- 
perience, and observing these chan- 
ges could not fail to. produce in their 
mind: the opinion, that to obtain a 
durable and solid state, it was neces- 
sary to have a permanent. judge or 
military chieftain. It was perceived 
that the high priest, called only-by 
birth and hereditary right to the su- 
preme power, did not always possess 
the requisite capacity ; that they and 
all. the sacerdotal cast, nourished at 
the expense of the nation inidle abun- 
dance, lived almost necessarily in a 
luxury and alaxity of manners which 
diminished their moral faculties, and 
consequently their credit and consi- 
deration. The people could not but 
observe that the strangers who sub- 
jugated them, always had kings fight- 
ing at the head of their armies; they 
attributed their success to this system 
which, in fact, was one. cause. .By 
a natural. consequence, they were led 
to desire a king also. An obstacle 
to this idea, however, was met with 
in the respect rendered to priests and 
in the interest which these priests 
had to maintain—an interest which 
was the basis of their authority and 
their wealth. At the period. of 
which we speak, the seat was oceu- 
pied by the high priest. Eli, who 
entertained a hope of transmitting it 
to his children; but a concurrence of 
singular circumstances,.in. which. su- 
perstition clearly saw.the finger of 
God, introduced into,his.house and 
into the precincts of the temple, an 


‘ 
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infant stranger, who, by his initiation 
into the mysteries of the art, and by 
the sole force of his character, be- 
came more than his successor, see- 
ing he united the two authorities. 

This infant was Samuel. To trace 
his history, I must go into the text, 

sometimes abridging it, but preserv- 
ing as much as possible its coloring 
and simplicity of narrative. 

A man in he mountains of Ephraim 
had two wives. One named Hannah 
was barren ; her companion insulted 
and tormented her on the subject. 
[Sterility has always been a reproach 

among the Arabs.| Every year the 
aaa took his family to Shiloch 
where the house of the Lord was. 
He there offered victims for sacrifice 
and gave one part only to his barren 
wife, while the other was proud in 
having several. Hannah wept and 
lost her appetite. On one of these 
days of sacrifice, she went to the 
door of the house of God. Thehigh 
priest Eli (the same with Ali among 
the Arabs) was sitting at the door in 
the judges’ seat: shé went to prayer 
with so muchenergy that Eli thought 
her drunk; he reproached and or- 
dered her to depart. Inexcusing her~ 
self, she made known her trouble to 
him, saying thatshe askeda malechild 
of the Lord, and she had made a 
vow that she would consecrate it to 
him for life: the razor should never 
touch his head (the sign of this con- 
secration.) Go in peace, Eli an- 
swered ; God will give you a child. 
In fact on returning home and be- 
coming calm and content, she soon 
after conceived, and hada male child 
which she named Samuel. 

Such is the substance of the Ist 
chapter of Samuel, or Kings. The 
nature of it induces a supposition, 
that some one must have over heard 
the conversation ; but we will return 
to this subject. 
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It is evident that, in the smal! 
town, in the village where this fami- 
ly lived, the household quarrel, caus- 
ed by barrenness, made a noise :— 
The vow too, could not fail to be di- 
vulged, nor its success to cause a 
great sensation. This people who 
saw the finger of God in every thing, 
who, according to our historian, said, 
that *“‘ God has shut up the womb ot 
Hannah,” could not fail to say that 
God had given this child as a special 
gift. This child became the object 
of curiosity and of public attention. 

When the time for weaning Samuel 
had arrived, which was according to 
their customs at two years old, Han- 
nah presented him to the high priest 
at Shiloch, together with an offering 
of three calves, three measures of 
wheat, and abottle of wine. Eli ac- 
ceptedthe child, who was thenceforth 
under his direction, We are then 
told that Hannah composed a song 
herself, which fills the | ten first ver- 
ses of the second chapter, The wife 
of a rich farmer might, but the wife 
ofa countryman, a peasant, could 
she have produced a piece with poeti- 
cal measures? It is not probable. 
This song must have been compos- 
ed bya Levite at the time, or, per- 
haps, by the writer of the history. 
This license shows the personal in- 
terest and partiality which pervades 
the account. 

The domestic situation of Samuel 
in Eli’s house merits particular at- 
tention, on account of the influence 
which all the circumstances of his 
education must have exerted upon 
his character. This child is. as an 
orphan in a strange family. This 
family is composed of one or more 
wives of Eli, already aged, since his 
two sons Ophne and Phineas, held 
the office or station of sacrificers. 
These two sons had also children, on 
whom ought tohave rested the affec- 
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tions of the whole house. Aceord- 
ing to the customs of the country, 
these different persons should have 
lived united. Naturally Samuel 
should have received only the cares 
of charity, and he became exposed to 
jealousies. His character was con- 
centrated on himself; it induced him 
to trust to no one; and he had time 
for thought and meditation. Age 
developed in him that double faculty. 
He became observant of all that pass- 
ed around him ; saw every where, be- 
cause he lived under the protection 
of the high priest, in intimacy with 
the family, and in the service of the 
altar and temple, which had initiated 
him into all its secrets. 

In his fifteenth or sixteenth year, 
this service of the temple brought 
him into contact with all the func- 
tionaries, and all the Levites who 
were employed there: Shiloch, situat- 
ed in a mountainous country, and 
for the sake of security of difficult ac- 
cess, was not a town but. a village, 
whose population was composed on- 
ly of priests and Levites. It wasa 
state of things which prevailed among 
All the ancient nations; the seat of 
the oracles, the centre of worship, 
and ata distance from profane looks 
and popular inspection. In all villa- 
ges, it is known how much there is 
of tattle, of little passions, of antipa- 
thies, and of jealousies. In a village 
of priests, who, although married, 
did not participate less in the char- 
acter of monks, it was evident that 
if the outer appearance was more 
sedate, the centre was not less agi- 
tated by intrigues. In this case the 
particular circumstances might fur- 
nish sufficient food for intrigue. 

‘The high priest Eli was growing 
old; they-were calculating on a suc- 
cessor: his two sons and 
Phineas, offended the people by a 
circumstance which ought to be quo- 


-of the craft. 
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ted from the text :—‘* Now the sons 
of Eli were sons of Belial and knew 
not the Lord; and the priest’s cus~ 
tom was, that when any man offered 
sacrifice, the priest’s servant came 
while the flesh was cooking, with a 
flesh hook of three teeth, and plung- 
ed it into the kettle or pan, and all 
that it took up the priest retained ; 
also before they burnt the fat the ser- 
vant said, give flesh to roast for the 
priest, for he will not have cooked 
flesh but raw, and if any man object- 
ed, the servant said, give it to me at 
once, or I will take it by force.” 

This simple narrative presents va- 
rious subjects of instruction : at first 
it picturesthe simplicity, or rather the 
grossness of themanners of the times, 
very analogous to the age of Homer. 
I have said that this Hebrew people 
were mostly composed of rustics hv- 
ing on their little properties, which 
they cultivated with their own hands, 
as the Drusses do now. The only 
class a little elevated, a little less 
ignorant, was the tribe of Levi; that 
is the priests who lived idle, support- 
ed by the voluntary or forced offer- 
ings of the nation: this class had 
more time than means to employ the 
mind. This shows itself here im 
the tone and style of the narrator, 
who, by his knowledge of the duties 
of the priests, evinced himself a man 
We might compare 
this Levite, to the monks of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, writing their ho- 
ly histories; under the auspices of 
superstition and credulity. In this 
relation, we see the essential charac- 
ter of the priest, whose first and con- 
stant object of attention is the pot or 
kettle, on which his existence de- 
pends ; and this reveals the motives 
of all that display of victims and sa- 
crifices, which play so great a part 
among the ancients. 

Until now f could not conceive 
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the advantage of converting the 
courts and the porches of temples, in- 
to slaughter houses, and permanent 
subtleries. I could not reconcile 
the idea of the hideous spectacle of 
the choking of sensitive animals, of 
the shedding of oceans of blood, of 
the filthiness of entrails, with the 
ideas which we were taught of the di- 
vine majesty, of the divine goodness 
that repels to a distance the gross 
necessities which these practices 
suppose. In reflecting on that which 
has just been noticed, I perceive now 
the solution of the enigma. I see 
that in their primitive state, the an- 
cients were, as are yetthe Tartars of 
Asia, and their brothers the savages 
of America, ferocious men contend- 
ing constantly against dangers, and 
struggling with those necessities the 
violence of which raises all the sen- 
sibilities ; men accustomed to shed 
blood inthe chase, on which their 
subsistence depended. In this state, 
the first ideas which they had; the 
only ones they entertained of the di- 
vinity, represented him as a being 
more powerful than themselves, but 
reasoning and perceiving like them, 
having their passions and their cha- 
racter. The whole history shows the 
truth of this. 

By this mode of reasoning, these 
savages thought that every unlucky 
accident, every misfortune which 
happened to them, was the conse- 
quence of the hate, the resentment, 
the envy of some concealed agent, 
of some irascible secret power, vin- 
dictive like themselves, and conse- 
quently susceptible like them to be 
appeased by prayers and gifts. From 
this idea originated the spontaneous 
habits of religious offerings, the prac- 
tice of which, shows itself amongst 
all savages both ancient and modern. 
But as in all times, and in all socie- 
ties, there were men more suhtle and 
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more cunning than the multitude, 
there was soon found some old sa- 
vage, who, not entertaining this beliet 
or being undeceived, conceived the 
idea of turning it to his profit. Sup- 
posed to possess secret means, par- 
ticular recitations for calming the 
anger of the gods, genii, or spirits, 
and to render them propitious, the 
vulgar, ignorant, and always credu- 
lous, especially when bound by fear, 
or stimulated by desire, addressed 
itself to this favored mortal. Hence 
a mediator constituted between man 
and the divinity: hence a seer, a 
juggler, a priest as all the Tartars 
have, as have most savages and the 
negroes. These jugglers found it 
convenient to live at the expense of 
others, and perfected their art by 
causing delusions and deceptions. 
This it was which gave birth to the 
sacerdotal phantasmagoria. At pre- 
sent, as these physical means are 
understood, we perceive these arti- 
fices in the prodigies of the ancient 
oracles, andin the miracles of the an- 
cient magi. 

At the time when the trade became 
advantageous, an association of 
adepts was formed, and the rules of 
the association became the basis of 
the priesthood: but, as these associa- 
tions of divines, of seers, of inter- 
preters, and of ministers of the Gods 
employed all their time in their pub- 
lic functions, and in their secret prac- 
tices, it was necessary that theirdaily 
and annual subsistence should be 
provided for by a regular system. 
The practice, until then casual, of of- 
ferings and voluntary sacrifices, was 
constituted an obligatory: tribute : 
conscience was regulated by legisla- 
tion; the people led to the aitar and 
the porch of the temple, the choice 
of their flocks, of their lambs, their 
beeves and their calves; they brought 
corn, wine, and oil. The sacerdotal 
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institution had the income; the na- 
tion had the ceremonies—the 
prayers; and every body was con- 
tent. The rest does not require ex- 
planation ;* I only remark that the 
division of animals into pure and 
impure, appears to be derived from 
their goodness for eating, or their 
disadvantage as injurious or disa- 
greeable when eaten. Hence the 
reason, why the rank he-goat was 
rejected in the desert; why the old 
tough ram was entirely burned ; why 
the measly and scabby hog was des- 
pised; but this is saying enough of 
the kitchen of the priests of Shiloch. 
Let us proceed with the history. 


* Many critical and philosophical works 
have been composed on the origin, the right, 
the merit, or the abuse of royalty; on the 
vexations, the vices, the example of Kings. Is 
it not singular that so little of the kind has 
been composed on the origin, the right, the 
abuse of the priesthood; on the vices, the ex- 
ample of priests? Why is this when the sub- 
ject is so fertile? Because in all countries, 
most of the writers have been of the cast of 
the priests. 

(To be continued. ) 


She Corresponsent. 


Magna est Veritas et Prevalebit. 
NEW-YORK, JUNE 23, 1827. 


Tue Man arter Gop’s OWN HEART. 

The truly sensttive editors of the 
atidote, have displayed no small 
degree of indignation, on perusing 
the character given of King David in 
an-early number of the Correspon- 
dent. ‘It would indeed (they re- 
mark) be a monstrous conclusion, to 
suppose David capable of such worse 
than savage barbarity as the Corres- 

adent imputes to him. The 
learned reader well knows, that some 
errors have crept into the translation 
of the’ Bible, both the. Vulgate and 
Septuagint ; this is evident from the 
act, that they differ in some unim- 
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portant particulars: but to take ad- 
vantage of these, in order to blacken 
the character of one of the best and 
greatest of men that ever lived, is 
neither fair nor generous.” 

This is precious reasoning. These 
very “honest” and very “ impartial” 
editors tells us in the first instance, 
that the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible, is the work of 
a perfect being, whom it wonld be 
impiety to suppose capable of error. 
But the moment they find themselves 
in a dilemma; the instant they feel 
that they have the worst of the argu- 
ment, they fly for shelter to the plea 
that “errors” have crept into the 
Bible. They attempt to reconcile 
what in the nature of the thing is irre- 
concilable, by plunging into greater 
difficulties. It is impossible that a 
book can be the work of perfect wis- 
dom—of a power infinite, and yet be 
liable to interpolation, mistranslation, 
or alteration by imperfect erring man. 
It is impossible that it can be entirely 
free from error, and yet contain error 
in many of its parts. O! but “the 
author of the Universal History, one 
of the most learned works in the re- 
public, gives this as the true version.” 
Then it is not into the book itself we 
are to look for its true meaning. 
After all that has been said about the 
necessity and the importance of reve- 
lation ; after the repeated assurances 
that the Bible is the only sure guide 
by which mankind can escape eter- 
nal fire ; and after all the charges of 
infidel and atheist that are reiterated 
against those who venture to examine 
its contents ; it seems that it is not 
safe to rest on it; that it is not true, 
“he that runneth may read ;” but 
that we must rely on the interpreta- 
tions and commentaries of meén like 
ourselves ;-on the versions, not of 
the Vulgate nor Septuagint, the ap- 
proved and standard versions of the 
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church, but on that of a writer of 
“< profane history.” Verily, this is 
destroying the authenticity and au- 
thority of the Bible with a vengeance. 
Why censure the catholics for sub- 
mitting to the judgment of his “heli- 
ness the Pope” whom they consider 
infallible, when itis required of us to 
believe on the testimony of men who 
have no such pretensions? Or do 
the very sapient conductors of the 
latidote mean to say, when con- 
stantly harping on the words learned 
reader, and learned works, that God 
intended the Bible should only be 
read and understood by men of learn- 
ing, and that every thing it contains 
about the. “‘ gospel being preached to 
the poor,” about Jesus recommend- 
ing it to the Jews to “judge in them- 
selves what is right,” and about Paul 
enjoining the first Christians to “try 
all things, and hold to that. which is 
best,” are. but. idle and unmeaning 
words !-—-But enough of such fool- 
erles; let us say a word or two on 
“the. best and. greatesi of men that 
ever lived,’ as the Antidote modestly 
pronounces King David. 

It is, perhaps, a question which 
these. ‘‘learned” editors never 
thought of asking themselves, whe- 
ther such a. person as David, King 
of Israel, ever existed? There are 
men who have some pretensions to 
learning, and there are those who 
have.perused their learned works, 
who entertain doubts on this subject. 
They. consider it rather surprising, 
that.no. mention is made in any his- 
tories. but those of Jewish origin, of 
a sovereign so renowned as David is 
represented in the Bible. They think 
they have. discovered, in the pagan 
mythology, iking a resemblance 
between.Apollo, the God of the Sun, 
and David, King of Israel, that they 
consider them to have been one and 
the same. person.~~To Apollo was 
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assigned the Lyre. David is called 
the ‘“‘sweet singer of Israel” who 
played on the harp and the timbrel. 
David’s marshalling his mighties into 
twelve companies of three men each, 
and his appointing twelve captains, 
one for each month, exactly con- 
form to the astronomical arrange- 
ment which places Apollo at the 
head of the constellations that pre- 
side over the dwelve months in the 
year. It has also been suggested, 
that the conduct attributed to David 
before the handmaids of his ser- 
vants, “‘ looks very much like the 
Chrisna of the Hindoos, who danced 
with the twelve gopies, or twelve fe- 
male representatives of the twelve 
signs.” It isan estsblished fact, as 
has been shown in our preceding 
numbers, that the Jews were indebt- 
ed to the Orientals for the dogmas 
which constituted their religion, and 
that it was not until a few individuals 
among them turned their attention to 
the mythological systems of their 
conquerors, who carried them to 
Babylon, they were in possession of 
any books or writings. This being 
the fact, and as it affords’ good his- 
torical reasons. for believing, that 
David was no ether than'the Apollo 
of the ancients; consequently an 
imaginary being; all the fine spun 
theory of the Antidote, on the reality 
of his existence, goes for nothing. 
But admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there was such a person- 
age as King David, and that the 
story told of him in the Bible is true, 
we feel no difficulty in being able on 
that evidence alone, to support the 
charge of his having been ‘an un- 
natural monster,” and that his whole 
history was stained with acts of the 
most “savage barbarity.” Ourlimits, 
however, compel us to postpone this 
truly royal and saintly exhibition un- 
til our next. 
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LIBERTY OF THE PREss. 


In the last number of the Olive 
Branch, published in this city, there 
is a long article on the Liberty of the 
Press, purporting to be an extract 
from the Baltimore ‘“ Unitarian Mis- 
cellany,” in which the writer takes 
such liberties with others who differ 
from him in opinion, and asserts so 
many untruths, that he ought to have 
entitled his lucrabations the Licen- 
tiousness of the Press. After a great 
deal of commou place observations 
on the injustice, illiberality, and im- 
policy of the church of Rome, and 
of the protestant church of England 
in restraining and limiting the press, 
the Unitarian Editor gives the fol- 
Jowing proofs of his own liberality :— 


“Phe sympathy and curiosity produced by 
a judicial condemnation, will both increase 
the numbers of the obnoxious works, and in- 
duce people to read with interest what they 
would otherwise have thrown by in weariness 
and disgust. This is no theory; no unfound- 
ed speculation. It is established by facts 
which have recently occurredin England. To 
mention no others, there is the case of the 
bookseller Carlile. He printed and published 
some of Paine’s infidelity. Half of the trash 
would have grown yellow on his shelves, if the 
‘arm of authority had not troubled it. He 
was prosecuted, condemned, and imprisoned. 
And what was the consequence? Carlile was 
regarded as a persecuted man, and Paine be- 
eame a popular author. The book rose into 
sudden demand; one of the imprisoned pub- 
lisher’s family took up the profitable business 
of selling it; means were found of eluding 
the vigilance of the law; and low and igno- 
rant people taught themselves to question the 
genuineness of the Scriptures, and ridicule 
and abuse the religion of Christ. Mark the 
difference between the effects of this and the 
opposite method of procedure. In the coun- 
try where the publisher of Paine’s works was 
fined and imprisoned, those works can be pur- 
ehased in any quantities, and with ease; but 
here, in our own country, where no man would 
be meddled with for publishing them, there is 
vrs ya copy to be found; nobody feels any 
desire to read them, and it is therefore no one’s 
interest to keep them for sale. 
“When we come to speak of the character 
of such works, we are on another subject en- 
tirely. They are worthy of the wtmast abhor 
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rence. I look on the man who so far degrades 
himself, and perverts the powers which God 
has given him, as to send forth a work of im- 
piety, immorality, or obscenity into the world, 
as one of the worst of criminals, as one of the 
sorest plagues that can infest society.” 

While we subscribe to the general 
principle, that persecution has a ten- 
dency to render the persecuted an 
object of compassion, and that to 
proscribe a publication gives it noto- 
riety, we cannot admit that it is ap- 
plicable to the case which the above 
writer has selected to illustrate his 
argument. It is a fact, and we speak 
from our own knowledge, that the 
theological writings of Mr. Paine 
were in great request throughout 
Great Britain for many years before 
Mr. Carlile was prosecuted, and that 
not a copy could be found in a book- 
seller’s store at any price. Thou- 
sands of copies had been printed, but 
such were the rigorous measures 
pursued by government against the 
publishers, such the avidity with 
which they were purchased, and such 
the industry of fanatics to get hold of 
the work to burn it, that it speedily 
disappeared. ‘The moment Carlile 
commenced the republication of the 
““Age of Reason,” those who had 
been so long disappointed in getting 
copies, were now eager to obtain 
them ; so that a large impression was 
disposed of, and another called for 
within a few weeks.—It was this ra- 
pidity of sale, as is established by 
the speeches of the Attorney Gene- 
ral on the trial of Carlile, that alarm- 
ed the priesthood, and gave rise to 
the prosecution, and not because 
“ Paine’s infidelity” had “* grown yel- 
low on his [ Carlile’s] shelves.” Had 
the “trash” been in so little request, 
as the Unitarian Editor would have 
us believe, instead of this attracting 
the notice of the clergy, they would 
have regarded it as a most favora- 
ble circumstance, and refrained from 
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every thing which might tend to in- 
crease the demand. 

Nor is it true, that thereis “ scarce- 
ly a copy [of Paine’s theological 
works] to be found in this country,” 
or that ‘‘ nobody feels any desire to 
read them, and it is therefore no one’s 
interest to keep them for sale.” We 
know of one bookseller in this city, 
who lately published a very large edi- 
tion of the work, which, although 
charged as high as $2 a copy, is now 
nearly all sold off.—We also know 
that another edition, in numbers, is 
now publishing in Massachusetts ; 
and we have before us a letter, from 
a gentleman in the western part of 
this state, containing a proposal to 
contract for 5000 copies of the ‘‘ Age 
of Reason,” to meet the great de- 
mand for the work in that quarter, 
and in the state of Ohio. As to the in- 
ducement “to keep them for sale,” 
we have been assured by the pub- 
lisher here, that he never engaged in 
any work that yielded him so much 
profit; and as one proof of this, he 
mentioned having exchanged several 
hundred copies for Bibles with an 
eastern bookseller, from whom he re- 
ceived one-third more in value than 
the usual allowance. 

We hold every “‘ work of impiety, 
immorality, or obscenity,” in as much 
abhorrence as the Unitarian Editor. 
But when he applies those terms to 
the writings of Mr. Paine, while he 
professes to entertain a high respect 
for a book containing so much im- 
prety, immorality, and obscenity as 
the Bible, we can only pity him for 
the weakness of his intellects, and 
psec that one who, having the con- 
trol of a press, has it in his power to 
do so much good, should so far abuse 
itas to make it the vehicle of calum- 
ny and.of falsehood. How the Edi- 
tor of the ‘‘ Olive Branch,” by pub- 
lishing. the article on which we have 
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remarked, could thus seemingly ap- 
probate it, or allow it to pase without 
a single expression of dissent, ap- 
pears to us inexplicable. Although 
he has disclaimed, and very properly, 
all “knock down arguments,” we 
hope he does not intend to confine 
this disclamation to one side of the 
question. Such epithets as “ infi- 
delity,” “low and ignorant people,” 
“worst of criminals,” “the sorest 
plagues that can inflict society,” 
when applied to those who are ho- 
nestly inquiring after truth, might, in 
our humble apprehension, when giv- 
ing them publicity, attracted in some 
small degree the notice of a paper 
which has the dove for an emblem, 
“does not carry the olive branch in 
her mouth without meaning,” and 
thinks so ‘‘ very poorly of the refined 
taste of a community when low scur- 
rility, not to say base calumny, will 
meet with more encouragement, than 
sober, decent, sound reason.” 





LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE 
Press AssociaTion. 


On the Inconsistencies, Contradictions, and Ab- 
surdities of the Bible. —By the Secretary. 


Lecture Tuirp. 
(Continued from our last. ) 

It appears from ecclesiastical his- 
tory, that the Platonic notions of soul 
and immortality were introduced at 
an early period into the Christian 
system. Stanley, indeed, says, that 
the first fathers of the church were 
almost all Platonists. It was not, 
however, till after centuries of dis- 
putes, that the doctrines of Socrates 
and Plato obtained the ascendancy in 
the Christian church. Those who at 
first avowed them, were considered 
heretics; but, in the year 249, the 
Platonists had become so formidable, 
as to condemn, in an Arabian coun- 
cil, several persons as heretics, ‘“who 
maintained that the souls of men pe- 
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yvish with their bodies.” Notwith- 
standing this sentence, we find Ter- 
tullian, the most ancient of the Latin 
fathers, contending so late as the 
fourth century, that the soul was ma- 
terial, and that souls had sexes, and 
were as much “begotten by the 
souls, as our bodies are by the bodies 
of our immediate parents.” This 
eminent writer even went so far as to 
assert, that ‘ God isa body.” Be- 
fore, indeed, the contrary opinion 
was adopted, there were innumerable 
disputes among the Monks and other 
ecclesiastics. Each formed ideas of 


god and of the soul conformable to 
the philosophical sect in which he 
had been educated. A Platonist 
made god incorporeal; A Pythago- 
rean made him an mtelligent fire ; 
An Epicurean made him a material 
being ; an animal immortal-and very 
h 


“Hike fmal adoption of Platomism as 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
does not appear to have taken place 
till the "year 560, when Gregory the 
Great ascended the papal chair. 
This learned pontiff, full -of ambition, 
and desirous of rendering the see of 
Rome independent of the civil power, 
quickly perceived ‘the advantages 
which might be derived by finally de- 
creeing the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state of rewards and 

ments. The revenues of the 
church were at this period extremely 
small ;” whereupon (says Platina) 
this politic :pope, tosupport the power 
he claimed, and grandeur of the 
church, introduced doctrines unheard 
of before, and customs as yet never 
practised—viz—purgatory, expia- 
tions by masses, invocations of saints, 
and the like.”—Thus 
we'see, that as Plato had taught the 
good pious fathers of the church, 
that the souls of ‘the deceased were 
immediately after death translated to 
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some place or other, so Gregory the 
Great made it a doctrine subservient 
to Christianity, by commanding the 
living to pray for the souls of the de- 
ceased, and make expiation for their 
sins. 

Various are the sentiments enter- 
tamed as to the foundation of an 
opinion, which, in the present day, 
has gained such universal credence ; 
but which, after all, cannot, as has 
been acknowledged by the most 
eminent Christian writers, be proved 
by nature or by reason. Dr. Coward 
supposes that the belief in a future 
state arose from the ancient philoso- 
phers teaching, that as the wicked 
did not appear in this world to be 
punished according to their misdeeds, 
nor the virtues rewarded in propor- 
tion to their merits, the gods had pre- 
pared a place of torture for the one, 
and of happiness for the other, be- 
yond the grave. 

The Brachmans have, from time 
immemorial, held it to be a first 
principle, that the justice of God de- 
mands absolutely that he should pu- 
nish wickedness, and reward ‘virtue. 
By consequence (say they) ‘no in- 
nocent man can be punished——no 
guilty one can be rewarded ; yet we 
every day witness the innoeent-in a 
state of suffermg, and the guilty-en- 
joying the fruits of their labor with 
impunity.” Hence, the Brachmans 
infer, there must be an after state of 
rewards and punishments.—Some, 


again, have supposed that the tribute 


paid to great men in this world was 
too inadequate not to expect that re- 
wards of a more lasting kind awaited 
them in another. 

When Mahomet died, many while 
regarding his corpse, were exaspe- 
rated at having his death even 
alledged.— Great abilities areso-cap- 
tivating when exerted for their ad- 
vantage, that men had rather be Lie 
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their senses than admit that these 
abilities can be easily distinguished. 
Nor can they justify their own admi- 
ration, if they allow that these per- 
sonages die like ordimary mortals. 
Such eccentric characters are like 
comets rolling forward, involved in 
their own splendor. Though van- 
ished from the world, they enlighten 
the atmosphere with the refulgence 
of their glory. To these ideal and 
superstitious notions, are to be plainly 
traced the deification of the great 
men of antiquity, and the immortality 
conferred on the benefactors of an- 
cient nations. Had such a man as 
Napoleon then existed, the splendor 
of his career would assuredly by 
common consent have placed him 
among the gods. 

But whatever was the cause which 
gave birth to the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, it ap- 
pears perfectly obvious, that these 
dogmas fest on no rational founda- 
tion. It is evident in thousands of 
cases, that the mind and body usually 
actand operate onone another; grow 
and increase by age and exercise ; 
and are impaired and enervated by 
accident and disease. The noblest 
faculties of the mind are even fre- 
quently and imstantaneously annihi- 
hated by injuries done to the body, or 
by the loss of fortune, or other fortui- 
tous circumstances. Experience 
shows, that if men were born with- 
out one or more of their senses, they 
would have no ideas corresponding 
to these senses. Ifa child came into 
the world without the faculties of 
seeing or hearing, it would be en- 
tirely destitute of understanding, and 
would continue so until these facul- 
ties were restored. Should it lose 
them again, all further progress in 
know , would be at'an end. The 
rigor and capacity of the mind de- 
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pend much, if not altogether on the 
organization of the body, and are 
altered, improved, and increased by 
diet, exercise, and education ; while 
they are oppressed, impaired, and 
sometimes destroyed, by intemper- 
ance, idleness, or misfortunes. 

Every passion, or affection of the 
mind produces a corresponding dis- 
position of the muscles and linea- 
ments of the face; and consequently 
must affect and alter the whole me- 
chanism of the body. It is to this 
cause we ought to trace those in- 
ternal movements which occasion 
dreams, when the body is wrapt in 
sleep. External objects being then 
shut out, the thoughts or motions of 
the mind, impressed when all the 
senses were in full play, become 
weak and faint; hence the incoherent 
visions and delusions to which some 
are subject betwixt sleeping and wa- 
kening. If dreaming was to be re- 
garded a proof of the existence of 
the soul, it ought to follow, that man- 
kind should dream on all occasions 
when they went to sleep. But so 
far from this taking place, there are 
thousands who never have any 
dreams; and even those who do 
dream, can scarcely ever give an ac- 
count of their nightly visions. In- 
stead of regarding dreams as afford- 
ing evidence of the existence of a 
soul possessing intelligence—an e- 
ternal emanation from the fountain 
of all wisdom—and fitted for the en- 
joyment of eternal converse with 
Deity , I should consider them the 
best proof that could be offered of 
the non-existence of souls; for it is 
impossible to conceive any thing 
more ridiculous or incoherent than 
the objects and ideas which present 
themselves to tae imagination, while 
in the act of dreaming. 

Of all the dogmas invented: by 
priestcraft to impose on man, the be~ 
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lief of a soul, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments has been 
the most mischievous. The effect 
which it has on the conduct of men 
living in society, is gloomy and _per- 
nicious. It encourages actions use- 
less and injurious ; it operates, indi- 
rectly, to discourage that which is 
beneficial and virtuous; and thus, by 
stifling the gentle and genuine excel- 
fence, it diverts the recompense, 
which should be exclusively reserved 
for it, into the most corrupt and pol- 
luted channels. It is, in fact, the 
foundation of all the evils with which 
humanity has been afflicted. It 
serves as the basis of the power and 
influence of the clergy, by which 
they are enabled to terrify man into 
obedience. The distafit promises of 
happiness, which it holds out, are 
more than counterbalanced by the 
appaling misery and torment with 
which it is associated. We every 
day hear the hope of our mortality 
extolled as the greatest of blessings, 
without which man would be left in 
a mournful and comfortless condi- 
tion. But these anticipations, so far 
from conferring happmess, fasten on 
the mind prospects of eternal tor- 
ments, and constantly occasion to 
those who reflect on them, appre- 
hension and uneasiness—He, on the 
other hand, who imagines himself 
completely mortal, suffers no appre- 
hension, or misery, from the pros- 
pect of death, except what the pains 
of it, and the loss of present enjoy- 
ments occasion. A future existence, 
if anticipated as blissful, would, 
doubtless, greatly alleviate the dis- 
quietude to which the prospect of 
death gives rise. But the majority 
of believers contemplate it as a state 
replete with terrors—in which an an- 
gry and revengeful God will, to all 
eternity, listen with pleasure to the 
groans occasioned by the sufferings 
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which he inflicts. ‘The whoie pros- 
pect of futurity is thus wrapt in im- 
penetrable gloom—nor is there a 
streak of light to distinguish the one 
true path of future happiness from 
the infinite possibilities of error with 
which it is surrounded. 





Fourth of July.—The members of 
the Free Press Association, and the 
friends of liberal principles, who in- 
tend dining together on the approach- 
ing anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence, may be supplied with tickets, 
and badges by applying to the Stew- 
ards,or at the bar of the Bank Lodge, 
William street. Gentlemen ata dis- 
tance, who are desirous of participat- 
ing withthe Association in the festivi- 
ties of the day, are requested to inti- 
mate their wishes by letter, to the 
Editor of the Correspondent, that 
places may be reserved for them. 





Maxims.—Do good to your friend, 
that he may be more wholly yours ; 
to your enemy, that he may become 
your friend. Cleobulus. 

Friends must be preserved with 
good deeds, and enemies reclaimed 
with fair words. Alerander Severus. 





To Correspondents. —Corneille,”’ 
on the Koran, in our next. We re- 
commend to ‘ Impartialist,” a repe- 
rusal of those articles in the Corres- 
pondent in which the topic to which 
he alludes is discussed. The con- 
tents of no book can prove its authen- 
ticity. As well may the word of a 
man charged with falsehood, be ad- 
mitted to establish that he told no- 
thing but the truth. 








The Correspondent is published weekly, at 
$3 per annum, payable in advance. No de~ 
parture from this condition can be admitted 
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(post paid) to be addressed to the Editor, cor- 
ner of Vesey-street and Broadway. 


